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time of it together. Canning's mind was made
anxious, towards the close of his career, by his
strong conviction that the question of Catholic Eman-
cipation would soon have to be dealt with in a sense
favourable to the Catholic claims. On this point
the Duke of Wellington and he parted company.
Wellington was then unbending in his opposition to
the Catholic claims, although, as we shall see before
long, his influence was destined to be final in securing
the concession of those claims. But at the time to
which we have now arrived, Wellington would not"
give way, and Canning would not give way. Canning
pleaded powerfully in the House of Commons for the
claims of the Catholics, and Wellington resigned his
office as Prime Minister. There was a complete
break-up of the Cabinet Peel followed the lead of
Wellington ; and a new Ministry had to be con-
structed. Canning was, under all the circumstances,
what Lord Palmerston at a later clay described him-
self to be, the inevitable man. Lord Elclon, of course,
resigned his place as Lord Chancellor ; he was always
resigning or threatening to' resign ; but now that
Canning appeared to be the inevitable Prime Minister,
he turned the threat into a reality. Canning was
entrusted by the King with the task of forming an
Administration. The King was not very willing to
make the offer, but there was practically no alterna-
tive ; and therefore Canning became Prime Minister.
His friend Huskisson had stood by his side in the
stand he made upon the Catholic claims; and
Huskisson now stood by his side in the new Adminis-
tration.